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See 
PLAINNESS AND MODERATION. 


Moderation in personal and domestic expense 
every way becomes the followers of a Saviour 
who was lowly in heart. We are therefore en- 
gaged to press it upon our young friends, just 
setting out in life, to beware of needless expense 
in the furniture of their houses, and in their 
general domestic habits. Even those who think 
their property may entitle them to abundance or 
to elegance, by indulging in costly habits are 
setting but an ill example to those of more con- 
tracted means; and as we are but too apt to 
copy that which coincides with our natural dis- 
position, our want of circumspection may prove 
an incitement to extravagance in others, and 
prompt them to use exertions for supporting an 
appearance, which may direct them from the 
true business of life—the daily study to be ap- 
proved in the sight of God. 

The love of the world operates in various ways 
to turn us aside from the path of holiness. We 
believe that it leads many to gratify themselves 
in dress and language, in a way inconsistent 
with Christian simplicity. We are convinced 
that this departure from our well known testi- 
mony, is an inlet to greater temptations, and we 
believe that where this salutary restraint is 
found to be irksome, a desire to throw it off 
tends to retard the spiritual growth. We there- 
fore affectionately entreat those who may be thus 
disposed, that they would consider well the mo- 
tives for their conduct, and reflect whether by 
their unwillingness to take up the cross to their 
natural inclinations, they are not so far declining 
to become the disciples of Christ. 

It ought to be the frequent concern of every 
one who professes the name of Christ, by watch- 
fulness unto prayer, (a duty often enjoined, but 
which cannot be too deeply impressed,) to follow 
the example of our blessed Saviour, and to obe 
his sacred precepts. If thus concerned, he will 
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be anxious, by an honest examination to ascer- 
tain whether by a daily course of self-denial, he is 
evincing his sense of the marvellous love dis- 
played by the coming in the flesh, and as a sacri- 
fice for sin, of the Son of God, who is “ the light 
of the world.” 

We are persuaded, beloved friends, that if 
these solemn subjects have their due place in the 
mind, you will become fearful lest the love of the 
world should dispossess you of the love of God. 
In this day of comparative outward ease, and of 
exemption from great suffering in support of our 
views of the pure and spiritual nature of the 
gospel, it especially behoves us to be on our 
guard that we be not gradually drawn aside from 
the simplicity of the truth as it is in Jesus. It 
is upon the principle of simplicity, that our tes- 
timony to plainness in speech, behaviour and 
apparel, rests. And believing, as we do, that 
nothing ought to be esteemed little, that forms 
a part of our Christian duty, we would exhort 
all our members to an entire consistency on 
these points. But we would remind you, dear 
friends, that this simplicity includes something 
more; and that it is also incumbent upon us to 
consider whether we are not in danger of follow- 
ing the vain fashions of the world, in the decora- 
tion of our houses; and whether, whilst given 
to hospitality, we are sufficiently careful to ob- 
serve due moderation in our manner of living. 

We are renewedly persuaded that our testi- 
“7 to plainness of speech, behaviour and a 
parel rests on sound unalterable grounds. it 
was in the hearty reception of the government 
of Christ, and in love to him and fidelity to his 
law, that our forefathers, in the light of that 
truth which the Lord was pleased so largely to 
shed upon them, were led to the full testimony 
which they bore against the flattery, pride and 
untruth, which had and still have so largely in- 
sinuated themselves into the established customs 
and the changing fashions of the world. They 
were truly an honest, plain and truth-speaking 
people; their conduct manifested that they were 
not of this world; and they believed it right to 
train up their children in those habits and prae- 
tices into which the law of Christ had led them. 
Our present concern is, that we may all be 
brought to follow Christ in the same faithful- 
ness and devotedness of heart. 

“Tt is required of stewards that a man be 
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found faithful.”” We had need often to ponder 
the nature and extent of our stewardship in life, 
and to call to mind that day of awful reckoning 
in which every one of us shall give an account of 
himself to God. Happy is that man, who seek- 
ing to maintain a good conscience toward God, 
hath ceased to live unto himself, and is living 
unto Him who died for us and rose again. Those 
to whom it is given on this wise to look upon 
themselves as bought with a price, and who do 
desire that they may be helped to glorify God 
in their body and in their spirit, which are God’s, 
(and is it not to this, dear friends, that we are 
every one of us called?) will be brought to feel 
that this is not the place of their rest; their 
hearts being set upon heavenly treasure, that 
which is earthly and perishable will have less 
place in their. affections ; their moderation—the 
right and temperate use of the Lord’s gifts— 
will appear unto all men; it will be their con- 
cern to be kept from the love of ease, from un- 
due creaturely indulgence, and from the luxuries 
of life. Regulated by this Christian standard, 
our personal expenditure, our style of living, the 
furniture of our houses, the supply of our ta- 
bles, the plainness and simplicity of our ap- 
parel, the right use of our leisure time and of 
our property, will evince, so far as these things 
are concerned, that the love of the world is 
losing its hold upon us, and that the love of 
Christ is growing stronger and stronger within 
us.— Advices, and Supplement of London Year- 
ly Meeting. 


FALSEHOOD AND DETRACTION. 


These vices are often mentioned by Solomon, 
who doubtless had much knowledge of their 
effects on the human heart. We, too, see the 
baneful consequences of tale-bearing, falsehood, 
and an indulgence of the malevolent passions, 
and that they are severely felt in families, and in 
neighbourhoods. “The froward man” continues 
“to sow strife, and whispers to separate chief 
friends.” “ He that hath a froward heart, find- 
eth no good, and he that hath a perverse tongue, 
falleth into mischief.” 

These dispositions ought, therefore, to be 
early and especially guarded against in children. 
For if they are not suppressed in childhood, 
they become habitual, and are frequently retained 
through life, and disqualify the individual for 
the society of the wise and virtuous. 

But candour, a just representation of facts, and 
a proper government of the passions, should be 

ractically encouraged by all who have the care 
of children ; for here, as in other branches of 
education, example has a powerful effect. If a 
child has committed a fault, and frankly ac- 
knowledges it, he should be as readily forgiven. 

In 2d Kings, 5th chapter, the advantages 
resulting from candour, intelligence, and an 
amiable disposition, are peculiarly exemplified 
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in the character of the little captive maid, who 


waited on the wife of Naaman, the Syrian cap- 
tain. ‘Now Naaman was a great man with his 
master, the king of Syria, but he was a leper.” 

This little maid, feeling an affectionate inter- 
est in the welfare of her master, and a solicitude 
for the recovery of his health, said thus to her 
mistress : “Would God my lord were with the 
prophet that is in Samaria, for he would recover 
him of his leprosy.” She had heard, while she 
was in her own land, of the prophet’s fame, and 
of the miracles he had wrought, and had trea- 
sured them up. 

It is also evident, that she was one in whom 
could be placed the most perfect confidence ; for, 
although she was in the station of a servant, her 
mistress listened to her with attention, and there 
does not appear to have been the least distrust. 

On the intelligence being communicated to 
the king, Naaman was immediately equipped, 
and despatched to the land of Israel. The cir- 
cumstances which occurred during his stay there, 
and how, by complying with the prophet’s direc- 
tion, he was healed of his leprosy, are recorded 
in the same chapter. 

There are also exhibited the sorrowful effects 
of a covetous disposition, in the event which be- 
fel Gehazi, the prophet’s servant, for soliciting 
of Naaman the treasure which his master Elisha 
had refused to accept, and for telling a direct 
falsehood to conceal it. 

Although Gehazi had long been with Elisha, 
and had in many instances witnessed his penetra- 
tion, yet, coveting Naaman’s treasure, he used 
his master’s name to obtain it. And when he 
had deposited it, and dismissed the Syrian’s ser- 
vant, he again appeared in Elisha’s presence, as 
if nothing had occurred! and when Elisha 
queried of him, “ whence comest thou Gehazi ?” 
with what confidence he answered, “ Thy servant 
went no whither.” 

But how keenly must he have felt the reproof, 
when Elisha replied, “ Went not my heart with 
thee, when the man turned again from his cha- 
riot to meet thee?” For these complicated 
crimes, “ the disease of Naaman clave to him, 
and he went out from the presence of Elisha, a 
leper as white as snow.” 

From that time, he must have been entirely 
excluded from the privilege of attending on the 
prophet, and receiving his instruction. Thus it 
is, “* While the faithful man shall abound with 
blessings, he that maketh haste to be rich shall 
not be innocent.” And it is an incontrovertible 
maxim, that, “the way of the transgressor is 
hard.”—A. Mott, 


As the conditions of human life are continually 
varying, and not unfrequently reversed, this pre- 
cept seems not less adapted to our interests than 
our duty, “ All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

Dillicyn. 








THR PEACE CONGRESS, 

Or Thoughts on the Establishment of the Peace Union 
in Germany. By Dr. G. A. Spiess, Frankfort-on- 
the- Main. 

We have every reason to hail with pleasure 
the appearance in Germany of this pamphlet. 
Peace Congresses may be held and their pro- 
ceedings reported, but we want evidence that 
they have exerted more than a mere transitory 
influence in the neighbourhood and the country 
where they have taken place. It was natural to 
suppose, that a truth so vital and unanswerable 
as that of the impolicy, uselessness, and unlaw- 
fulness of war, could not have been thrown in 
the way of being grappled with by the philoso- 
phical German mind, without producing some 
substantial fruit; and the manner in which the 
subject is handled in the work before us, is a 
proof that our reasonable expectations in this 
respect have not been disappointed. And yet 
this question of peace is so opposed to all old 
prejudices, so contrary to received notions and 
habits of thought, especially on the continent, 
and is withal there so new, that we are rather 
led to wonder that in so short a time, and with so 
little of what we may call education on the sub- 
ject, any one has been enabled to arrive so near 
to the root of the matter, and to regard it so fully 
in all its bearings as we find has been done by 
the author of this work. 

He commences by describing graphically the 
impression made upon his fellow-townsmen, by 
the notification of the intention of holding the 
Congress at Frankfort; and the manner in which 
they were first led to see that there was some- 
thing more in the scheme than a mere delusive 
utopia. In the then existing state of Europe, 
he says, “It was truly no wonder that the pre- 
cursors of the friends of peace were not received 
at Frankfort exactly with open arms; that, how- 
ever, their noble efforts might be acknowledged, 
there was some difficulty in finding a sufficient 
number of persons ready to form a Tocal commit- 
tee, for making the necessary arrangements, and 
that even among them, perhaps, the greatest 
number were actuated less by a lively sympathy 
for the effort, than they were by the considera- 
tion that it was their duty to exercise hospitality 
towards the strangers, and to shew themselves 
practically thankful that they had selected the 
free city of Frankfort for the first German session 
of the Pesve Congress. In the more extended 
circles of the inhabitants, any active sympathy 
was still less apparent. It was hardly known 
what was to be done at the Peace Congress. They 
spoke of those who wished to preach the doctrines 
of permanent and universal peace, as well-inten- 
tioned, but contracted enthusiasts.” 

But the subject appears to have gradually 
opened out before them, and before the day ar- 
rived, the interest became much more general, 
and it was increased by the intelligence of the 
numbers who were coming from distant countries 
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to attend it, and this interest reached its height, 
when the deputies and visitors were seen flocking 
in crowds to the place of meeting. “ Though at 
first many were attracted merely by curiosity, 
their sympathy visibly increased from day to day, 
and who ever followed the proceedings with at- 
tention, who ever was present at the conclusion 


and heard the shouts of applause, with which the 


men of peace and their efforts were greeted from 


all sides, was compelled to acknowledge that 


what had been witnessed was no mere passing 
spectacle, but that these inspired friends of peace 


had sown a seed amongst us, which if carefully 


tended, will by God’s blessing, yet joyfully grow 


and prosper.” 


Their wonder seems to have been excited chiefly 


at the harmony with which so many of different 


nations, and classes, and characters, worked to- 


gether for one common object; and the author 
pays us a high compliment at the expense of his 
countrymen. 
mans effect so little of a general nature, is on 
account of “‘an old national peculiarity of select- 
ing and dwelling upon unimportant differences 
of opinion, until they become magnified to such 
a degree as to make all agreement afterwards 
impossible’ * + . 


He says, that the reason the Ger- 


. « “How far different 
is the conduct of the friends of peace . . 

there are Quakers, who with their strong quie- 
tistic views, condemn all appeals to force, as dia- 
metrically opposed to these fundamental princi- 
ples—there are Methodist clergymen and their 
followers, who with their adherence to scripture 


consider the command, ‘thou shalt not kill,” as 


sufficient to induce the abolition of all war—there 


are philanthropists who, roused by the horrors 


of war, set themselves with enthusiasm to the 
work in order to diminish the sufferings of man- 
kind—there are enlightened statesmen, who, in 
consequence of their experience of the inutility 
of war, to settle national differences, have joined 
their efforts to those of the friends of peace— 
there are political economists, who, through the 
consideration of the burdens that war as well as 
an armed peace, have laid upon the people, and 
actuated by the interests of commerce, which can 
only prosper, and so extend its manifold blessings, 
by means of a free intercourse between nations, 
have also joined the cause. Can a greater or 
more fundamental difference of views be met with 
than among these members of the Peace Society ? 
and yet how harmoniously, with what mutual 
forbearance—how steadily and with what devo- 
tion do they labour for the attainment of their 
common object! What is it that binds them so 
closely together? What is it that banishes all 
discord from their ranks? It is a high inspira- 
tion for their work; and above all, the firm be- 
lief that their object, how distant soever it may 
be, will yet be arrived at by unremitting exertion ; 
but besides this, is the preponderance of public 
spirit over egotism and self-will, yet combined 
with a well-grounded manly self-confidence that 
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no one will lose his own individuality, by work- 
ing with those of other opinions, for one common 
aim. In short, it is just those very characters, 
which alas! are only too much wanting to us 
Germans.” 

It would be well if this testimony to our unan- 
imity and cordiality were fully observed! The 
habit of dwelling on points of difference, instead 
of on points of agreement, has ruined many a 
good work in England, as well as in Germany, 
and the reverse has enabled many a bad cause to 
prosper, for a time at least. Not less vitally 
important is that character of self-renunciation, 
for which the author gives us only too much cre- 
dit. The desire for self-advancement too often 
blinds the eyes to the main object we ought to 
have in view,’and which therefore, takes the se- 
cond place; this excellent sentiment of Long- 
fellow is very much to the point here: “What 
matters it,” says he, “who does such and such 
work, writes such and such book, so long as such 
work and such book are done well. There is too 
much hunting after praise, which will probably 
follow at last, and be all the better because it is 
deserved, and if not, the consciousness of having 
done our duty ought of itself to be a sufficient 
reward.” 

After some remarks on the objects and advan- 
tages to be derived from the establishment of 
Peace Societies, the author takes up the “ uto- 
pian” objection, and makes a very striking com- 
parison which must be admitted to be the most 


full and complete answer to the common argu- 
ment, that the efforts of the Peace Society are 
impracticable, as the world and its inhabitants 


are now constituted. “Is it not a moral law 
which has gone forth to all men, to strive after 
holiness and resemblance to God? and who 
would despise this law as utopian and impracti- 
cable, because not only experience, but reason 
teaches us, that this object can never be attained 
‘but in the most remote degree? but as every 
step towards holiness cannot be too much prized 
as a gain for the individual, so is every step to- 
wards permanent and universal peace a gain for 
humanity.” This argument deserves the most 
serious attention. War must be regarded and 
treated like any other moral evil; drunkenness 
and crime, and ignorance will exist as long as 
the world lasts, or till the millenium, but that 
is no reason we should not establish temperance 
societies and schools, and endeavour by these, 
and other means to diminish crime, and reform 
criminals. The principle of non-resistance is a 
religious principle, and on no other ground will 
it stand, and though political economy and com- 
mom sense may be employed as useful co-adju- 
tors, and perhaps may be the only arguments 
that will carry weight with the masses, there are 
extreme cases in which they will be found want- 
ing—rather than resort to force, we must be 
satisfied to leave the defence of the country in 
the hands of providence—all lawful means of 
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defence on our part are justifiable, but war is not 
lawful, and we are no more entitled to resort to 
it on the plea of self-preservation, than we should 
be to renounce Christianity for the same object. 

This extreme principle is almost entirely ad- 
mitted by the author, when speaking of the 
means by which the objects of the Peace Society 
are to be gained. But the means by which 
humanity is to arrive at this distant goal, are only 
to be of a peaceful character. How often has a mis- 
taken zeal imagined, that good may be attained 
by means of evil—through bloody wars to ar- 
rive at true peace, and has so only made bad 
worse! Has it never been attempted, and that 
not only in ancient times, to bring about an ac- 
knowledgment of the eternal truths of Chris- 
tianity, by fire and sword; and who can deny 
that according to all outward appearance, Chris- 
tianity has suffered by nothing so much ; that 
the religious life of a people has never been so 
thoroughly poisoned, as by the employment of 
means so totally at variance with all religion.” 
And again, quoting from the Herald of Peace, 
“We earnestly hope, that it may sink deep into 
the heart of this people, that these social and 
political blessings are to be attained not by force 
and bloodshed, but simply and alone by the 
spreading of truth, by patient sufferings, by the 
gradual enlightenment of the people, by earnest 
endeavours to reform the laws, by passive resist- 
ance against injustice, and, if it must be so, by 
prisons and bonds, and even martyrdom itself— 
but not by imbruing the mantle of freedom in a 
brother’s blood.” 


When we meet with such sentiments as the 
above, emanating from the German press, and are 
aware at the same time, that the three most in- 
fluential journals in that country advocate the 
cause, there is ample reason to congratulate the 
cause of peace, on the progress it is there making, 
and to resolve, that the means adopted for agi- 
tating the subject on the continent shall not be 
relaxed. Were we to quote all that is valuable 
and interesting in this pamphlet, it would occupy 
more space than can be now afforded, and we can 
only recommend it to the attention of our “(er- 
man” readers for their perusal. It may be pro- 
cured we believe, at the office of the Peace Socie- 
ty, 19 New Broad Street.—London Friend. 


PSEUDO MESSIAHS. 
(Concluded from page 124.) 

17. In the year 1497, we find another false 
Christ, whose name was Ismael Sophus, who 
deluded the Jews in Spain. He also perished, 
and as many as believed in him were dispersed. 

18. In the year 1500, Rabbi Lemlem, a Ger- 
man Jew of Austria, declared himself a forerun- 
ner of the Messiah, and pulled down his own 
oven, promising his brethren that they should 
bake their bread in the Holy Land next year. 

19. In the year 1509, one, whose name was 
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Plefferkorn, a Jew of Cologne, pretended to be 
the Messiah. He afterwards affected, however, 
to turn Christian. 

20. In the year 1534, Rabbi Salomo Malcho, 
giving out that he was the Messiah, was burnt 
to death by Charles the Fifth of Spain. 

21. In the year 1615, a false Christ arose in 
the East Indies, and was greatly followed by the 
Portuguese Jews, who were scattered over that 
country. 

22. In the year 1624, another in the Low 
Countries, pretended to be the Messiah of the 
family of David, and of the line of Nathan. He 
promised to destroy Rome, and to overthrow the 
kingdom of Antichrist, and the Turkish empire. 

23. In the year 1666, appeared the false Mes- 
siah Sabatai Sevi, who made so great a noise, 
and gained such a number of proselytes. He 
was born at Aleppo, imposed on the Jews for 
a considerable time, but afterwards, with a view 
of saving his life, turned Mahometan, and was 
at last beheaded. 

The year 1666 was a year of great expectation, 
and some wonderful thing was looked for by 
many. Then it was that Sabatai Sevi appeared 
at Smyrna, and professed himself to be the Mes- 
sias. He promised the Jews deliverance, and a 
prosperous kingdom. This which he promised 
they firmly believed. 

Sabatai Sevi was the son of Mordecai Sevi, a 
mean Jew of Smyrna. Sabatai was very book- 
ish, and arrived to great skill in the Hebrew 
learning. He was the author of a new doctrine, 
and for it was expelled the city. He went thence 
to Salonichi, of old called Thessalonica, where 
he married a very handsome woman, and was 
divorced from her. Then he travelled into the 
Morea, then to Tripoli, Gaza, and Jerusalem. 
By the way he picked up a third wife. At Jeru- 
salem he began to reform the Jews’ constitu- 
tions, and abolish one of their solemn fasts, and 
communicated his designs of professing himself 
the Messias to one Nathan. He was pleased 
with it, and set up for his Elias, or forerunner, 
and took upon him to abolish all the Jewish fasts, 
as not becoming, when the bridegroom was now 
come. Nathan prophesied that the Messias 
should appear before the Grand Seignior in less 
than two years, and take from him his crown, 
and lead him in chains. 

At Gaza, Sabatai preached repentance, to- 
gether with a faith in himself, so effectually, that 
the people gave themselves up to their devotions 
and alms. The noise of this Messias began to 
fill all places. Sabatai now resolves for Smyrna, 
and then for Constantinople. 

He took passage for Constantinople, where he 
declared he had much to do. He had a long 
and troublesome voyage; he had not power over 
the sea and winds. The Visier, upon the news, 
sends for him, and confines him in a loathsome 
prison. The Jews pay him their visits; and 



















































they of this city are as infatuated as those in| 
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Smyrna. They forbid traffic and refuse to pay 
their debts. Some of our English merchants 
not knowing how to recover their debts from the 
Jews, took this occasion to visit Sabatai, and 
make their complaints to him against his sub- 


jects; whereupon he wrote the following letter 


to the Jews: 

“To you of the nation of the Jews, who ex- 
pect the appearance of the Messias and the sal- 
vation of Israel, peace without end. Whereas 


we are informed that you are indebted to several 
of the English nation, it seemeth right unto us 


to order you to make satisfaction to these your 


just debts, which if you refuse to do, and not 
obey us herein, know you that then you are not 
to enter with us into our joys and dominions.” 


Sabatai remained a prisoner in Constantinople 


for the space of two months. The Grand Visier 
designing for Candia, thought it not safe to 
leave him in the city during the Grand Seignior’s 
absence and his own. He therefore removed 
him to the Dardanelli, a better air indeed, but 
yet out of the way, and consequently importing 
less danger to the city; which occasioned the 
Jews to conclude that the Turks could not, or 
durst not take away his life; which had, they 
concluded, been the surest way to have removed 
all jealousy. The Jews flocked in great num- 
bers to the castle where he was a prisoner; not 
only those that were near, but from Poland, 
Germany, Leghorn, Venice, and other places : 
they received Sabatai’s blessing, and promises of 
advancement. The Turks mall 

fluence ; they raised the price of their lodgings 
and provisions, and put their price upon those 
who desired to see Sabatai for their admittance. 
This profit stopped their mouths, and no com- 
plaints were for this cause sent to Adrianople. 


e use of this con- 


Sabatai, in his confinement, appoints the 


manner of his own nativity. He commands the 
Jews to keep it on the ninth day of the month 
Ab, and to make it a day of great joy, to cele- 
brate it with pleasing meats and drinks, with 


illuminations and music. He obligeth them to 


acknowledge the love of God, in giving them 


that day of consolation for the birth of their 
king Messias, Sabatai Sevi. 

This impostor being at last taken before the 
Grand Seignior, and threatened with a cruel 
death, consented, as a means of escape with life, 
to profess the Mahometan religion, to the great 
confusion of his credulous followers. 

24. The last false Christ that had made any 
considerable number of converts was one Rabbi 
Mordecai, a Jew of Germany: he appeared in 
the year 1632.* It was not long before he was 
found out to be an impostor, and was obliged to 
fly from Italy to Poland to save his life. What 
became of him afterwards does not seem to be 
recorded. 


* It seems probable that an error has been made in 
this date, as [the time mentioned is more than thirty 
years anterior to the preceding. 
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THE BIRTH AND PARENTAGE OF LETTERS. 


Let us take a voyage to some far isle in the 
Pacific Ocean, where the savages are perfectly 
untutored. They may resemble civilized men 
as they were in the best or oldest of Old Times. 
Do they write letters to each other? Not ex- 
actly, but they write. The first writing is never 
private and confidential; it is a “Know all 
men by these presents,” scratched upon some 
rock. These men have minds yet utterly uncul- 
tivated ; they cannot advance far in cultivation, 
for no written records give to their present the 
vantage ground of a true knowledge of the 
past. Except some vague traditions, and some 
rough practical knowledge that has been per- 
petuated by familiar use, the knowledge of one 
man consists in just so much as he can discover 
for himself during the period which elapses be- 
tween the first day on which he can totter in his 
infancy, and the last day on which he can totter 
in his age. The material universe prompts his 
ideas—there is nothing transcendental in his hu- 
mor; his supernatural ideas are only of rocks, wa- 
terfalls, storms and men, magnified and distorted 
by the play of an untrained imagination. He can 
talk about nothing, or almost nothing, but trees, 
huts, animals, things visible in form. Of such 
things, the idea can be communicated without 
speech by scratching their outline on a tree or 
rock, 

Does he hold any animal sacred, and has 
he devoted any sequestered corner of the forest 
to the purpose of worship, he will naturally in- 
dicate that fact to himself and all whom it may 
concern, by a rude figure of the god upon the 
nearest surface suitable for the reception of a 
drawing. Stone—a rock—he would choose na- 
turally as having a smooth, hard surface, as be- 
ing fixed and durable. If anywhere in the wilds 
he should distinguish himself as a warrior or a 
hunter, he would desire to make his mark against 
the place as a perpetual memorial of the achieve- 
ment. Men, weapons, and animals would thus 
come to be scratched upon the rocks, in figures 
somewhat similar to those which the young 
gentlemen and ladies at a preparatory school are 
in the habit of eliminating on their slates. 
Such marks-—not symbols, but in all eases di- 
rect attempts at the imitation of some visible 
object which the artist had in his mind—such 
marks are all the writing that is found to this 
day in many of the Pacific Islands, and they jot 
a note down of the first step which mankind took 
upon the road to our mail-trains and penny post 
of 1851. 

What was the second step? An obvious one. 
It would soon be felt that a figure of eight, 
with two strokes for a pair of legs, and two 
strokes for a pair of arms would do to represent 
mankind in general, but that each hero wanted 
to commemorate his own deed in particular. 
Among the lower animals, plants, and objects of 
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dead nature, each in its kind was found to have 
acertain character, while men found in each other 
characters and dispositions varying exceedingly. 
Where tribes, and the relations among them, 
multiplied at all, it would be necessary for each 
man to distinguish the members of his own con- 
nexion, about whom he would often have to speak 
when they were absent, by some name. ‘That 
object in nature which most resembled him in 
character, would be almost the only name that 
could be thought of by a tribe whose life and 
thoughts were bound within the limit of their 
bodily perceptions. So one man would be called 
the ox, and one the serpent; their encampments 
would require names at a later stage of social 
progress, and would receive names, upon which 
would, by that time, be constituted the estab- 
lished principle. All this would lead to that 
improvement in rock-writing which we find 
among the Mexican inscriptions. A man is 
figured, and before his mouth is placed a little 
object—a dove, or serpent, for example—which 
stands there to signify the name of the indi- 
vidual whom it was imtended to depict. By 
means of writing of this kind, it would obvious- 
ly be impossible to communicate any complex 
information ; and at this time portable inscrip- 
tions could not in any way assist the business of 
common life. 


Coeval with the use of names signifying quali- 
ties, and drawn from the outer world, there 
would arise a habit of attaching external ideas 
of matter to internal ideas of the mind ; courage, 
cowardice, prudence, &c., would be represented 
habitually by emblems ; the soul.would begin to 
turn the world of matter to its own high use, 
and there would arise that figurative language, 
that poetry, which is the habitual language of 
all savage communities that have made the first 
two or three steps towards the developement of 
human power. Ideas which exist only in the mind, 
would ‘now begin to multiply and preponderate 
over ideas founded upon bodily sensation. The 
world without would become more and more astore- 
house of emblems to be used for the depiction of 
a world within. A lion for strength, a serpent 
for subtlety—objects would now commonly be 
drawn to represent ideas; and now the writing 
still scratched upon rocks and walls, would 
be sufficient to communicate much information 
to all those who were accustomed to the 


symbols. 


Let us imagine now, that a community of 
men which has advanced so far in its writing 
powers, and proportionately in the other 
branches of its civilization, having formed into 
a rude state, makes war on another rude state at 
a distance, speaking another language. It is 
victorious, and brings home captive a chief, with 


a barbarous name, like nothing in the language 


of the victors. The triumph must be written 
on a rock; but how is the name of the van- 














quished enemy to be recorded! Glory forbids 
that it should not be put to shame. Here there 
would present itself a difficulty to be mastered, 
and there would be but one way in which it 
could be overcome. The spoken name being a 
series of sounds, it could be written, if the sounds 
contained in it could be recorded. In this way 
there would arise, and did arise, a new use of 
material objects, as phonetic signs; so, to this 
day the Chinese, whose native writing is an ela- 
borate representation of ideas by objects, 
(ideographic,) represent foreign names to native 
ears in this phonetic way, as rudely as we 
might express the sound of the word “ artifice” 
by the three figures which stand for heart—eye 
—ilS. 

Our own alphabets, we know, are, in the pre- 
sent day, thoroughly “ phonetic’”’—each letter 
represents a sound, and as we put letters to- 
gether on paper, so we put sounds together on 
our lips. It will be curious to show how men, 
slowly and carefully, still felt their way out of 
darkness, and by what slow stages we travelled 
from the first necessity for a phonetic scrap, 
down to our present system. ° ° e 

We find one step to the extended use of a 
phonetic system, when we pass from the Chinese 
to the matured practice of the ancient Egyptians. 
The Egyptian hieroglyphics contain much that 
is phonetic in them. They are written upon 
three systems at once. Where an Egyptian, 
sculpturing some story, had to express a word 
that signified a visible object, easy to figure, 
there he simply figured it, and put three dots 
thereafter, if it was a plural. Then he used the 
earliest and simplest form—the “ figurative’ 
writing. If the next word represented an idea 
to which there was attached a symbol (and there 
was a fixed catalogue of such symbols to guide 
him,) he figured it accordingly, and so used the 
advanced form of “symbolic” writing. If the 
next word chanced to be a verb, or something 
that could not be represented either absolutely 
or by proxy, then he wrote it down on a pho- 
netic system, and the phonetic system was car- 
ried out in this manner. ‘The sound of B was 
represented by any one of half-a-dozen natural 
objects chosen for the purpose, whose names be- 
gan with B; for the letter C, a small collection 
was set apart of animals, &c., whose names were 
commenced with C; and soon. ‘The figures to 
be used were fixed ; but for the representation of 
each sound, an option was given to the sculptor, 
among five or six objects, in order that, when 
executing his work, he might as much as possi- 
ble avoid “tauto-logy—or tauto-figury,”’—too 
great a run uponthe sun or moon, too many 
crocodiles or ibises. Just as when, in our own 
writing, the same word occurs two or three times 
in a few lines, we substitute for it, once at least, 
a synonyme, if possible; so that the Egyptian 
writer, if he saw that he produced his croco- 
diles too fast, and had a care of elegance, had in 
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the phonetic system a reserve of figures out of 
which he was at liberty to pick the one which he 
found least hackneyed as a substitute. 

This Egyptian system of Phonetics has brought 
us now to the borders of our A. B.C. Butour 
letters are not pictures of objects. Although 
we tell our children that A stands for Apple and 
B for Bull, we have not now to tell them (as the 
Egyptians had to teach) that Apple stands for 
A, and Bull for B. Faint traces of a pictorial 
alphabet we may detect, as the hissing serpent, 
for example, in our S; but they are very faint 
traces. How did the pictures vanish? Here, 
again, Egypt serves for an illustration. We have 
talked of hieroglyphics, and the hieroglyphic 
characters were elaborate figures of objects carved 
upon rocks and walls. But the Egyptians had 
advanced beyond rock-writing, and their priests 
wrote upon portable material so constantly, 
and so much at length, that it became an object 
to avoid the tediousness and delay attendant 
upon writing as the chisel wrote. Thus, there 
arose the use of Hieratic characters, which were 
simply the hieroglyphics simplified into a run- 
ning hand. Where the hieroglyphic was a lion, 
the hieratic version was a simple outline of the 
haunches and hind legs, as seen in the set form 
of the hieroglyph. There was no option allow- 
ed in the mode of drawing either the original or 
the abbreviation. There was only one way of 
drawing a lion, and only one way of abbreviating 
the sketch. So with other things. The hieratic 
character retained no very great resemblance to 
anything in nature, and when it is added that a 
selection from these was committed to the popu- 
lar use as domestic characters, for ordinary pur- 
poses, as for example, letter-writing, it will be 
readily imagined that billets doux were put to- 
gether in ooatin nearly as far remote from 
picture-writing as the letters which now travel 
through St. Martin’s-le-Grande. * ° : 
(To be continued.) 
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The nerves of pious people are not less sus- 
ceptible of a pleasing impression from musical 
sounds, than those of the profane; but music is 
a lure applied to so many evil and destructive 
purposes, and is excelled in by so many who are 
nevertheless slaves of vice and immorality, that 
some religious professors, apprehending it to be 
a dangerous indulgence, think it imprudent to 
expose themselves, or those under their care, to 
its fascinating influence; and mere delusion to 
depend on it as a means of rendering devotion 
acceptable. Content, on their journey through 
this foreign land of difficulty and danger, with 
the harmony of a peaceful mind, and believing, if 
they be so happy as at last to reach their 
heavenly home, their souls will be prepared to 
unite in that perfect, and everlasting melody, 
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which the highest stretch of art can never reach, 
and of which it is at best but a laboured and 
faint mimickry.— Dillwyn. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 15, 1851, 


The notice of the pretended Messiahs, who have 
appeared since the advent of our Redeemer, the 
concluding portion of which is given in the present 
number, though it may perhaps excite no great 
interest among our readers in general, may be 
justly regarded as a striking illustration how close- 
ly open and avowed infidelity is often allied to the 
weakest credulity. 

While the Jews were awaiting and expecting the 
promised Deliverer, there appears to have been no 
dispute among them as to his lineage. When the 
wise men came from the East, to Jerusalem, to 
inquire for the child that was born King of the 
Jews, and Herod was referred by the chief priests 
and scribes, whom he consulted, to the declaration 
of the prophet, « But thou Bethlehem Ephrata, 
though thou be little among the thousands of 
Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth unto 
me that is to be ruler in Israel, whose goings forth 
have been from of old, from everlasting,” (Micah 
v. 2,) the information seems to have been deemed 
conclusive, When the design of Herod was, not 
to worship, but to destroy the infant prince, the 
prediction of the prophet, and the vision of the 
wise men, were readily admitted as evidence of the 
time and place of the birth of the expected prince. 
And afterwards, when some of his hearers, con- 
vineed by the doctrines he taught, openly declared 
their belief that he was the Christ, others, proba- 
bly ignorant wheré his native place actually was, 
asked, by way of objection to his Divine character, 
«Hath not the Scripture said, that Christ cometh 
of the seed of David, and out of the town of Bethle- 
ham, where David was?” 

Here there were two predictions, which were 
literally fulfilled, even according to the comprehen- 
sion of the Jews, in him, which were wanting in 
the cases of the others. The genealogy of our 
Lord—the legal, through the family of Joseph, and 
the actual through the ancestry of Mary—is traced 
to a period long anterior to the days of David. 

The place of his birth appears, to a superficial 
observer, something like the result of an accident. 
Bethlehem does not appear to have been the resi- 
dence of Joseph and Mary. But the decree of 
Augustus, requiring all his subjects to be enrolled, 
sent Joseph and his wife to a crowded city, where 
comfortable accommodations were difficult to pro- 
eure, and where, of course, they could not be ex- 
pected long to remain. But, while they continued 
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there, the expected birth occurred. Thus the de- 
cree of a heathen Emperor was made instrumental 
to the fulfilment of an inspired prediction. 

But, there was a prophecy, of a much earlier 
date than those already quoted, which, if it did 
not carry conviction, in regard to the true charac- 
ter of Jesus of Nazareth, to the minds of his cotem- 
poraries, ought to have been conclusive upon those 
who lived in the following century, or in any that 
succeeded it. When Jacob, a little before his death, 
pronounced a blessing on his sons, and gave them 
a brief intimation of the character and future con- 
dition of their posterity, he uttered this remarka- 
ble prediction respecting the advent of the Mes- 
siah: “The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh 
come, and to him shall the gathering of the people 
be.” (Gen. xlix. 10.) 

Now, it is'a well known historical fact, that 
about seventy years after the birth of our Lord, the 
Jewish polity was overturned by the Romans ; and 
that, from that day to this, the Jews have been 
scattered as strangers in the lands wherein they 
have dwelt. The sceptre had then evidently de- 
parted from Judah. 

After the destruction of Jerusalem, a true Mes- 
siah could not be expected, without disregarding 
the prediction of Jacob, whom, no doubt, the Jews 
will own as a true prophet. 

The numerous instances in which the predictions 
relative to the promised Messiah, were exactly and 
literally fulfilled in the person and acts of our 
Lord, can scarcely fail to enforce the conviction, 
that the rejection of him by the Jews was the re- 
sult of their own obstinate wills, not the conse- 
quence of a want of evidence. This opinion is also 
confirmed by the reflection, that while he and his 
mission were rejected by the scribes and priests, 
who may be presumed to have been familiar with 
the prophetic writings, the unlearned and ignorant, 
whose knowledge of the Scriptures was probably 
obtained by hearing them read in the Synagogues 
on the Sabbath day, embraced the religion of the 
Saviour, and followed him in the obedience of 
faith. 

After a Messiah, whose life and character had 
been so plainly and minutely described in the pro- 
phetic writings, had been rejected by the mass of 
the Jewish nation, there was still credulity enough 
among them to be beguiled by impostors, who had 
no pretensions, except those of their own assump- 
tion, to any of the characteristics pourtrayed by 
the sacred penmen. 

This clearly proves, that the rejection of the 
Saviour was then, as it has often been found since, 
not the consequence of deficiency in the evidence 
afforded, but of an unwillingness to receive the 
evidence that was given. The Jews desired and 














expected a Redeemer, but would acknowledge none 
but such as suited their own conceptions and choice; 
and those, in all ages, who have denied the Saviour, 
have no doubt acted upon similar principles. A 
Redeemer who came to saye his people from their 
sins, is not the one they choose. They wish a 
Saviour who can be followed without denying their 
evil propensities, 





Battimore Yearty Meerinc.—Since our previ- 
ous number was issued, the Editor has received a 
printed copy of the minutes of that meeting. The 
information already published in the Review in- 
cludes the substance of much the greater portion 
of the matter which we find in the minutes. The 
report, however, of the Committee on the Indian 
concern, furnishing an account of the settlement 
among the Shawnese, more ample than that which 
we published in our notice of the late Yearly Meet- 
ing of Indiana, is here subjoined. 

To the Yearly Meeting:—The Committee on In- 
dian Concerns, report: That, although they have 
been engaged in no active service for the past year, 
they continue to feel a lively interest in the welfare 
of the aborigines of our country. Through the 
committee of Indiana Yearly Meeting, they are 
enabled to present the following satisfactory ac- 
count of Friends’ Establishment among the Shaw- 
nese, under the care of Indiana, Ohio, and Balti- 
more Yearly Meetings: 

“During the past year our dear friends, Thomas 
Wells and Hannah, his wife, have continued in 
charge of the Establishment as Superintendents. 
Our friends, Wilson Hobbs, and Zelinda, his wife, 
arrived at the school on the 13thof Eleventh month 
last; Wilson took charge of the school, and his 
wife has charge of the girls when out of school. 

Four of the Friends employed at the establish- 
ment at the time of our last Yearly Meeting, have 
left, three of them, (Jonathan Brown, Edith Lewis 
and Matilda Smith,) soon after the Yearly Meeting, 
and the other, John Stewart, last spring. 

The Committee have since made engagements 
with Edw. Y. Teas, and Theresa Arnett, for two 
years; they arrived atthe establishment lastspring. 
The parents of Theresa Arnett, being unwilling for 
her to go alone, our friend James Stanton eonsent- 
ed to accompany her, and remain awhile; on his 
arrival, he took charge of the farm, and the Super- 
intendent, in his report, says he has rendered valu- 
able service. 

Our friends Thomas and Hannah Wells informed 
the Committee, last Summer, of their wish to be 
released early in the Fall; and the Committee 
made an engagement with our friends Cornelius 
Douglass, and Phebe N., his wife, as Superintend- 
ent and Assistant, for two years, or longer, as way 
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may open. They arrived at the establishment on 
the sixth day of last month, and took charge, when 
our friends Thomas and Hannah Wells left for 
their home, where they have arrived in safety. 

The Committee have also made an engagement 
with our friend Rebecca Jenks, as Matron for one 
year or more. She left for the establishment last 
month, and has probably arrived by this time. 

From the reports of our late Superintendent, we 
obtain the following information relative to the con- 
dition of the establishment: 

During the present season there has been nine 
acres of prairie broken up and planted in corn, 30 
acres cleared of brush, 320 rodsof fencing new set, 
which was all that required repair, the other fences 
on and around the farm being in good order. 1500 
dozens of wheat, and 1900 dozens of oats have 
been harvested, and 500 bushels of the wheat 
thrashed out; also, 8 bushels of timothy seed. 
There have been 9 tons of timothy and clover hay 
made, and upwards of 1800 bushels of corn raised, 
all of which are good; also, 50 wagon loads of 
pumpkins, and 100 bushels of potatoes, and there 
is half an acre of turnips which look well. 

Many of the Indians have enlarged their farms 
the present season, and seém to improve in their 
general habits. 

Therehave been about 400 garments made for the 
children the past year; and 50 pairs of pants, vests 
and coats are eut out, preparatory to the approach- 
ing winter; 40 pairs of socks and stockings have 
been knit; 70 articles made for house use, such 
as sheets, pillow cases, towels, &.; 100 lbs. of 
wool carded, part of which is spun; 18 yards of 
rag carpet woven, and 30 yards of linsey, for 
dresses, in the loom ; upwards of 600 lbs. of butter, 
a small quantity of cheese, 3 barrels of soap, and 
300 Ibs. of candles have been made the last Sum- 
mer. 

The boys have cut upwards of 100 cords of wood, 
and laboured on the farm, at such work as they 
are capable of, When the larger boys are taken 
out of the school to labour on the farm, they are 
piid wages agreeably to the amount of labour per- 
formed, 

The girls employ their time, when out of school, 
in spinning, weaving, sewing, and knitting. 

The domestic work of the house has been divided 
in the following manner, viz: 4 girls milk and at- 
tend to the dairy; 4 take care of the chambers; 4 
of the washing and ironing; 2 of the cooking, and 
2 in the dining rooms. All change their work 
every two weeks, soas to give each an opportunity 
of being instructed in the different branches of 
house-keeping ; the girls in the kitchen are re- 
leased from all other engagements during the time 
of service in that department, and the principal 
girl who takes charge of the cooking, receives one 
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dollar per week for her services, with which she 
furnishes herself with such articles of clothing as 
the establishment does not supply. The girls that 
wash are released from the school room on washing 
day; the other branches of labour are generally 
performed between school hours. 


During the past year, there have been fifty-six 
Indian youth, of both sexes, belonging to five tribes 
who have received literary and religious instruc- 
tion at the Institution, with an average number of 
36 in attendance; of the above number, 17 have 
been admitted into the school who have been at 
school before, and 13 have left ; of those who have 
left, 4 have gone elsewhere to school, and of those 
remaining with their relatives, 4 can read and 
write, and have some knowledge of figures. 


The number of each sex, tribe, age, and their at- 
tainments is as follows, viz: No. of males, 24; fe- 
males, 32; between the ages of 15 and 18,6; be- 
tween 12 and 15, 13: between 9 and 12,19; and 
between 6 and 9, 18; Forty-three of the number are 
Shawnese, four Wyandotts, four Delawares, two 
Stockbridges, two Muncies, and one Omabas. 
Eighteen read in the Fourth Reader, and write a 
legible hand, and study arithmetic and geography; 
8 read in Second Reader, and write; 9 read in the 
First Reader; 13 spell easy lessons; 8 learn the 
alphabet ; and 19 are yet unacquainted with the 
English language. 

A First-day School has been regularly kept up 
during the past year, and a meeting fur religious 
instruction has been held in the evening of the 
same day, at which was read some striking memoir 
of pious persons, and some prominent feature in 
the Christian Religion adverted to ; 26 of the chil- 
dren recite Scripture lessons. 


The Meeting for Worship has been kept up, and 
Queries answered which were read at a Meeting 
for Worship, held the 25th of the Seventh month 
Tast, when several of the Indians were present. 


From the statement of the Committee appointed 
to settle with the Treasurer, there appears to be 
a balance of $210 37 cts. on hand, after paying all 
the liabilities against the establishment. 

Considerable loss has heretofore been sustained, | 
for want of a barn to deposit the grain in after it | 
has been raised on the farm; and this fact having 
been communicated to Friends of New England 
Yearly Meeting, by our late Superintendant, they 
entered into sympathy with us, and generously 
raised and forwarded to him $302, with directions 
to have it applied to the building of a good barn; 
and our friends of Ohio Yearly Meeting directed | 
$100 to be raised for that purpose, and we propose | 


that our Yearly Meeting raise $300 for the same | 


purpose, that a suitable barn may be built during | 
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sand dollars be raised to pay the current expenses 
of the establishment the ensuing year.” 

We propose that one hundred dollars be raised 
the present year, as our proportion, towards the 
support of the Institution. 

Francis T. Kiva, Clerk. 

Baltimore, Tenth month 20th, 1851. 


The concluding minute is in the following words, 
*« And now, that we are about to separate, we de- 
sire to commemorate the goodness of the Lord, in 
that he has been graciously pleased, from sitting 
to sitting, to make himself known unto us, by the 
breaking of bread, and, notwithstanding our many 
weaknesses and shortcomings, to enable us to 
transact the important concerns of society as we 
believe, in the authority of the Truth; contriting 
our hearts under a sense thereof, and bringing us 
near to each other, and uniting us in a measure 
of that love which is the badge of discipleship. 

“Desiring to return thanksgiving and praise 
unto Him to whom alone it is due, the Meeting 
concluded, to meet at the usual time next year, if 
the Lord permit,” 


Lewis’ Aucesra.—Our readers who are engaged 
or interested in schools, may be informed that a 
new edition, revised, corrected and enlarged by 
the author, of this work, is now passing through 
the press of R. E. Peterson, N. W. corner of Mul- 
bery and Fifth streets, of this city. From the 
rapidity with which the printing has hitherto ad- 
vanced, we may confidently expect thut the book 
will be ready for delivery in the course of next 
month. The original design of the writer was to 
furnish our schools with a manual, of moderate 
size, well calculated to facilitate the acquisition of 
a correct knowledge of this noble branch of science. 
And this purpose has been steadily kept in view 
in the preparation of this edition. 


—_—— 


Marriep, on Fourthday, the 5th inst., at Friends’ 
meeting, Woodbury, N. J., Joun M. Saunpers, of 


that place, to Saran M., daughter of Myles Snow- 
den, dee’d., late of Philadelphia. 


Drep. on the 13th ult., after an illness of about 
three weeks, of bilious remittent fever, at the resi- 
dence of his uncle, Jesse H. Underhill, W est 
Chester co., N. Y., Cares, son of Jacob Under- 
hill, of Waynesville, Warren co., Ohio, a member 
of Miami Monthly Meeting, in the 19th year of 
hisage. This dear young man had for some time 
been indisposed, and left his parents about two 
months previously to his decease, to visit his friends 


in the State of New York, when he was thus sud- 


the next summer. We also propose that one thou- i denly removed. 
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Diep, At Yardville, Mercer co., N. J., on the 15th 
of Ninth mo. last, aged 87 years, Mary Scnoo.ey, 
widow of James Schooley, a member for many 
years of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting. 


——, On the 10th ult., at her residence in Henry 
co., Indiana, Marcaret, wife of Shubal Denney, 
in the 53d year of her age; a member of Spring- 
field Monthly Meeting. 

——, At her residence in this city, on the 4th 
inst., Puese H., wife of Nathaniel Randolph, in 
the 38th year of her age ; amember of the Northern 
District Monthly Meeting, and daughter of James 
Sinton, Easton, Pa. 


MISSIONS IN AFRICA. 
(Continued from page 92.) 


The Church Missionary Society also has sta- 
tions at Badagry and Abbeokuta, with 5 Euro- 
pean and 1 native ordained missionaries, 9 native 
teachers, 6 schools, 418 scholars, and 122 com- 
municants. The attendants on public worship 
are not formally reported ; but in August, 1849, 
the “ constant attendants”’ at Abbeokuta were 
estimated at 500, “at the lowest calculation.” 
This is a mission of peculiar interest and hope. 
The native ordained missionary, Samuel Crowther 
was originally aslave from this vicinity ; and one 
of the first converts baptized by him was his own 
mother.* 

Abbeokuta is in the kingdom of Yoruba, for- 
merly powerful, but for a few years past distract- 
ed and almost desolated by civil and foreign 
wars. From this point, the Church Missionary 
Society has hoped to reach Haussa and other 
populous nations on the Niger, and even to pene- 
trate beyond, to Bournou, and other regions of 
Central Africa. Some of their missionaries have 
been studying the languages of those regions, by 
the aid of natives at Sierra Leone; but no 
favourable opening beyond Yoruba has yet been 
found. 

There is also a German mission on this coast, 
near Accra; but it has exerted little influence, 
and little is known of it, beyond the fact of its 
existence. 

We have, then, a line of coast of more than 
1,800 miles, from the whole of which, as has 
been officially reported to the British Govern- 
ment within the past year, the slave trade has 
been exterminated. On this coast is a popula- 
tion, subject to British and Liberian law, of not 


5.4 Later intelligence has invested Abbeokuta with new 
interest. It is stated, in testimony before a Committee 
of the British House of Lords, that the population of this 





town is “at least 50,000 ;” and that, since 1840, about | 


3,000 liberated Africans, of the Yoruba nation, have found 
their way there from Sierra Leone, at their own expense, 
in condemned slave vessels which they bought for the 


purpose. “ A great proportion of these people are Chris- | 


tians, and they now wish, to the Gospel, to add the 
plough; in which object they are to receive some pecu- 
niary assistance from a Society called “« The Native Afri- 
can Committee.” 


| less than 400,000, and probably much greater ; 
and a heathen population, on the coast and 
| island, to whom Christian civilization must pene- 
| trate through them, of tens, and probably scores 
of millions. The regular attendants on public 
| worship, counting those of the Church mission 
on the Gold Coast at 500, and not counting any 
in Liberia, are 23,164. Counting Liberia, it 
| will be a low estimate to place the whole number 
at 30,000, and the other members of their fami- 
lies at as many more, or 60,000 in all. The 
communicants, estimating those in Liberia at 
2,000, are 10,280. The day schools, estimating 
those in Liberia at 40 and their scholars at 
1,200, are 137, with 11,506 scholars. The 
teachers are nearly all native or Liberian. Of 
these schools, at least seven may be ranked as 
high schools; and at several of these, youths 
may be well fitted for college. All the parts of 
this system are intimately connected with each 
other by their history and circumstances, and 
easily accessible to each other by water. That 
part of the world then, is ripe for the commence- 
ment of a college. 

And this first College ought to be in Liberia, 
for many reasons; some of which may ke 
mentioned. 

1. Liberia is the most highly civilized and 
best educated part of the coast. Of this, their 
political standing is sufficient proof. In none of 
the other communities could the colored popula- 
tion, left to themselves, organize a republic so 
wisely, and carry it on so respectably. Nor is 
this any matter of surprise, or of reproach. If 
any where, we might expect to find this capacity 
at Sierra Leone. This colony, having been com- 
menced in 1787, is now 64 years old. Its first 
colonists had been slaves in America; but they 
left America at the close of the war of the Reve- 
lution, since which time the colored people of 
the United States, both bond and free, have 
made great progress in civilization, and espe- 
cially, have seen much, and learned much, con- 
cerning republican government. Since their 
emigration, they have never been put to the task 
of governing themselves, and therefore have not 
felt. the necessity of qualifying themselves for 
self-government. The average civilization of 
the colony has been reduced, by the settlement 
among them of more than twenty times their 
number of recaptured Africans. Equal or greater 
disadvantages have attended all the other settle- 
ments. In all of them are some very intelligent 
and respectable men. In all, the progress in 
civilization has been quite as great as could be 
reasonably expected. But ia none have circum- 
| stances been so favourable as in Liberia, and in 
|none has such progress been made. This supe- 
rior civilization is a good reason for locating the 
first College there. 

2. Liberia, being an independent nation, has 
| the greatest need of a College. 

A colony, like Sierra Leone, may be well gov- 
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erned by the enlightened nation on which it is 
dependent. The supreme government at home 
may provide all the intelligence necessary to the 
proper management of its public affairs. If the 
colonists are to share in the local administration, 
the government at home may take care that a 
sufficient number of them have the requisite 
qualifications. If pastors and teachers are wanted, 
the nation may furnish them, or see that they 
are furnished from among the colonists, as cir- 
cumstances shall decide. But a nation, an in- 
dependent political community, needs to have 
within itself, the means of supplying its own in- 
tellectual and moral necessities. It cannot safely 
remain dependent on other nations for pastors 
and teachers, for legislators and magistrates. It 
must be able to fill those offices with its own 
citizens. Nor can it safely depend on citizens 
educated abroad, to fill all public offices. A 
nation, so dependent, must choose its officers 
from the few who have received a foreign educa- 
tion. Thus, the choice of officers would be con- 
fined to the few families who might be able to 
send sons abroad, to be trained for office. These 
sons would almost inevitably come back injured 
by knowing that they had been trained for office, 
and that their countrymen would be obliged to 
employ them. They would come back with a 
low esteem for the country that could not edu- 
eate them, for its people, and for its institutions. 
They would bring back with them, habits of 
thought and feeling acquired from those acknow- 
ledged superiors, to whom they had been sent 
for education ; habits of thought and feeling in 
harmony with the foreign institutions among 
which they had been educated, and not in har- 
mony with the institutions of their own country. 
To place the political affairs, the religion and 
the education of a republic in the hands of the 
sons of a few rich families, thus educated, would 
not be safe. Ability to educate her own sons, 
at home, for all these departments, is indispen- 
sable to the welfare of every republic. 

3. Liberia, for the same reason, offers the 
greatest inducements to obtain a liberal edu- 
cation. 

In a dependent colony, the mother country 
may be expected to fill the highest, and some 
part of the subordinate posts, with her own citi- 
zens ; leaving only a part of the lower offices, 
either of government or instruction, to be filled 
by educated colonists. In an independent re- 
public, all offices, even the highest, are to be 
filled by citizens who show themselves qualified. 
The prizes to be won by mental and moral emi- 
nence are both greater and more numerous, and 
will therefore call forward more numerous and 
more zealous competitors. Patriotism, too, for 
reasons mentioned under the last preceding head, 
will call more loudly upon the young to acquire 
a liberal education, eal, upon the old to eneour- 
age and sustain them in the attempt. Nor need 
we fear that these inducements will not be un- 
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derstood and felt by the Liberians themselves. 
They are felt already. ‘The knowledge of their 
views on this subject was one of the inducements 
to the formation of this Board; and they have 
welcomed the news of its formation, as the 
pledge of great good to their country. 

4. Liberia, of all these communities, is most 
rapidly advancing in numbers, wealth, influence, 
and all the elements of power and progress, and 
has the best prospect of continuing to advance. 

The other communities being all colonial, a 
great part of the wealth acquired there goes 
home, as in all colonies, to the mother country, 
instead of remaining to enrich the place of is 
acquisition. The wealth acquired in Liberia is 
at home already, and stays there, to increase the 
power of further acquisition. aad 

Besides this general consideration, Liberia has 
peculiar advantages. Her territory, including 
that of the Maryland Colony, extends from the 
river San Pedro on the east to the Shebar or 
Sherbro River, the strait which separates Sher- 
bro Island from Manna Point, on the north-west, 
a distance, not reckoning the indentations of the 
coast, of about 520 miles. Sherbro Island and 
the adjacent main land are so connected with 
Sierra Leone, that farther accessions in that 
quarter are not expected. On the east, the coast 
for some 220 miles, to the mouth of the Assinee, 
may not improbably be acquired when wanted. 
The territory to which the right of jurisdiction 
has already bein acquired, contains, by the low- 
est estimates, more than 300,000 inhabitants. 
Its soil is capable of producing the necessaries of 
life for a population equal to the whole colored 
population of the United States; bond and free. 
The exports, before the acquisition of the last 
hundred miles of coast, and without reckoning 
the 120 miles or more of the Maryland jurisdic- 
tion were estimated at half a million of dollars 
annually ; the imports were about the same, and 
both were rapidly increasing. New forms of 
productive industry are developing resources not 
previously used. The progress of civilization, 
and of civilized labour, among the natives, is in- 
creasing both the amount of articles that may be 
exported, and the demand for those that must 
be imported. The question of the stability of 
the Republic, if ever doubtful, may now be con- 
sidered settled ; as the people have shown them- 
selves capable of effecting any desirable change, 
through the ballot-box, without commotion. 
Great Britain, France, and other leading nations 
of Christendom, too, have felt the need of a 
civilized government, with which they can trans- 
act business nationally, in that part of the world. 
They have therefore entered into diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Republic, and for their own con- 
venience, as well as from higher motives, will 
give it all needed support. Here, in the land of 
his ancestors, in a country and climate adapted 
to the constitution of his race, the civilized man 
of colour may have a country of his own, 
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Where no predominence of another race can dis- 
courage his efforts, impair his self-respect, or in 
any way impede his elevation. 

It is easy to see that such a country must at- 
tract colored immigrants from other parts of the 
world. Whatever may be the future action or 
inaction of the Colonization Society ; whatever 
may happen concerning American slavery ; it is 
plain that colored people will flock, in large 
numbers, to a country which offers them such 
inducements. The Republic of Liberia is but 
three years old, the first President having been 
inaugurated in January, 1848. A large part of 
its territory has been acquired, and of its open- 
ings for business created, still more recently. 
Yet the prospects offered by its independence and 
enlargement have arrested the attention of co- 
loured men in every section of the United States, 
and in the West Indies. The increased emigra- 


tion of slaves emancipated for the purpose, might | 


be referred to the will and influence of their 
masters. But there has already commenced an 
increasing emigration of the free; and still larger 
numbers of them are known to be preparing for 
their removal. The movement in the West 
Indies may terminate, mainly, in planting a new 
British colony in Africa ; but even if that should 
be done, many will seek a home in Liberia, pre- 
ferring to be citizens in a republic rather than 
subjects in a colony. In the United States, this 
tendency to emigration will continue to be 
strengthened by the influx of white labourers 
from Europe, underbidding the colored Ameri- 
can in the labour-market, and thus compelling 
him to seek the means of subsistence else- 
where. 

Beyond all question, then, the Republic of 
Liberia will stand, and will be strengthened by 
immigration, till it becomes populous, and if en- 
lightened, rich and powerful. It must become, 
and long continue to be, the leading nation in 
that part of the world, and must derive import- 
ant advantages from its leading position, both 
for itsown growth, and for the diffusion of a 
beneficial influence around. It is an interesting 
fact, and may prove an important one, that its 
capital, Monrovia, is situated precisely on that 

rt of the coast which is nearest to the great 
valley of the Niger; the distance, according to 
the best geographers, being less than 250 miles. 
That distance must at no distant day be over- 
come, opening a high road for commerce, civili- 
zation and Christianity into the populous heart 
of Central Africa, along a river, affording, as is 
believed, a steam navigation at least equal to 
that from Pittsburgh to New Orleans, through a 
country of equal resources and greater popula- 
tion. This attraction, when added to those now 
existing, must produce a strong current of mi- 
gration to that Republic, and make it, in time, a 
mighty nation. No where else in Africa can a 
College be planted, in the midst of so many en- 
couraging facts. 
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APPLICATION OF ELECTRO-MAGNETIC POWER TO 
TRANSIT ON RAILWAYS. 


One of the most wonderful characteristies of 
scientific discovery is the singular way in which 
every advance connects itself with past phases of 
progress. Each new victory over the stubborn 
properties of matter not only gives man increase 
of power on its own account, but also reacts on 
older conquests, and makes them more produc- 
tive. Thirty years ago, Davy and Arago ob- 
served that iron filings became magnetic when 
lying near a wire that was carrying a current of 
galvanic electricity. Since then, powerful tem- 
porary magnets have been made for various pur- 
poses by surrounding bars of soft iron by coils 
of copper wire, and transmitting electric cur- 
rents through these. In fact, it has been ascer- 
tained that iron always becomes a magnet, when 
electricity is passed round it. The alarum-bells 
of the electric telegraphs are set ringing by a 
simple application of this principle. A con- 
ducting wire is made to run for hundreds of 
miles, and then coils itself round an iron bar. 
Electric currents are sent at will through the 
hundreds of miles of wire, and the inert iron 
becomes an active magnet. Observe the clerk 
in the Telegraph Office at London. When he 
jerks the handle that is before him, he turns on 
a stream of electricity that runs to Liverpool or 
Edinburgh, as the case may be. In either of 
those places a piece of iron that is twisted round 
with the extremity of the wire becomes a mag- 
net for an instant, and attracts to itself a steel 
armature that is connected with a train of wheel- 
work. The motion of the armature, as it is 
drawn up to the magnet, sets free a spring that 
was before kept quiet; and this gives token of 
its freedom by making an alarum bell to ring. 
The clerk in London awakens the attention of 
the clerk in Edinburgh by turning a piece of 
soft iron placed near to the latter into a magnet 
for a few seconds. Heis able to do this because 
currents of electricity induce magnetism in iron. 
This, and this alone, is the secret principle to 
which he is indebted for the wonderful power 
that enables him to annihilate space when he 
instantaneously attracts the attention of an ear 
hundreds of miles away. 


We have recently shown how this electro- 
magnetic induction has been made a means for 
the instantaneous registration of astronomical 
observations. We have already to draw atten- 
tion to another practical application of the prin- 
ciple. M. Niklés has just invented an arrange- 
ment of apparatus that enables him to make the 
wheels cf locomotives bite the rails with any 
degree of force without increasing the weight 
that has to be carried to the extent of a single 
grain. Our readers are aware that in wet wea- 
ther the driving wheels of locomotives often slip 
round upon the rail without acquiring the power 
of moving the weight that is attached behind 
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them. Whenever they are asked to ascend in- 
clined planes with a weight that is beyond the 
adhesive power of their wheels, this result in- 
variably follows; and the only practical escape 
from the difficulty hitherto has been the adop- 
tion of one of two expedients—either to increase 
their own intrinsic weight, so that the earth’s 
attraction might bind the wheels down more 
firmly, or to let the railway be level and the 
load to be dragged proportionally light. In 
either of these cases a waste of power is expe- 
rienced. Power is either expended in moving a 
superfluous load, or the same amount of power 
drags less weight even upon a level rail than it 
otherwise could upon an ascending one, that 
would have required less outlay in its construc- 
tion. It therefore becomes a great desideratum 
to find some means of making the locomotive 
wheels bite more tenaciously, without increasing 
the load they have to carry. The important 
problem of how to do this it is that M. Niklés 
has solved. 

If our readers will take a common horse-shoe 
magnet, and slide the connecting slip of steel 
that rests upon its ends backwards and forwards, 
they will feel that the slip sticks to the magnet 
with a certain degree of force. M. Niklés’ plan 
is to convert the wheel of the locomotive into a 
magnet, and make it stick to the iron rail by a 
like adhesion. This he does by placing a gal- 
vanic battery under the body of the engine. A 
wire coming from the poles of this battery is 


then coiled horizontally round the lower part of 
the wheel, close to the rail, but in such a wa 

that the wheel turns round freely within it, fresh 
portions of its circumference coming continually 


into relation with the coil. The part of the 
wheel in immediate contact with the rail is thus 
made magnetic, and therefore has a strong ad- 
hesion for the surface along which it moves; and 
the amount of the adhesion may be increased or 
diminished at any time, by merely augmenting 
or reducing the intensity of the galvanic cur- 
rent that circulates through the surrounding 
coil. By means of a handle the electricity may 
be turned on or off, and an effectual break be 
thus brought into activity that can make the 
iron rail smooth or adhesive according to the 
requirements of the instant, and this without in 
any way interfering with the free rotation of the 
wheels, as the friction breaks of necessity do. 
Increased adhesion is effected by augmented 
pressure, but the pressure results from an attrac- 
tion that is altogether independent of weight. 
The lower portion of the wheel for the time be- 
ing is in exactly the same condition as a bar of 
soft iron placed within a coil of wire circulating 
electricity. But as it rises up out of the coil 
during the rotation of the wheel, it grows less 
and less magnetic, the descending portions of the 
opposite side of the circumference acquiring in- 
creased magnetic power in like degree. 

M. Niklés’ experiments have been made with 
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large locomotives in full operation ; and he states 
as the result, that the velocity of the wheel’s 
motion does not in any way affect the develop- 
ment of the magnetic foree. He finds the con- 
dition of the rail, as regards wetness or dryness, 
to be quite unimportant to the success of his 
apparatus, and he has already managed by its aid 
to achieve an ascent as rapid as one in five.— 


Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


DANGER OF MODELLING IN WAX. 

Few persons, especially perhaps of the many 
young ladies who are now practising the very 
pleasing art of modelling fruit, flowers, &c. in 
wax, at all suspect the great danger in which 
they are placed from the poisonous nature of the 
colouring matter of the wax which they handle 
so unsuspectingly. The white wax, for instance, 
contains white lead; the green, copper; the yel- 
low, chrome yellow; the orange, chrome yellow 
and vermillion—strong poisons all; while many 
other kinds of wax are equally poisonous, and 
therefore dangerous. There are very many per- 
sons who are aware of the intense sufferings for 
many years past of Mr. W. Bally, phrenologist 
and modeller in wax. Mr. Bally has been at 
times completely paralysed, and is now, and has 
long been very nearly so, especially in his hands 
and arms; and he has also been afflicted with 
extensive ulceration of the throat, and has almost 
totally lost his voice. Both himself and his 
medical adviser, after a long attention to his 
symptoms, are satisfied that the primary cause 
of his affliction is the extent to which the subtle 
poisons in the wax with which he has worked, 
have been absorbed into his system through the 
pores of his hands, while the disease has been 
generally strengthened, and one part of it ac- 
counted for, by the occasional application of his 
fingers to his lips while at work. Mr. Bally 
says that he has known several cases in which 
young ladies have been attacked with partial 
paralysis of the hands and arms, after having 
devoted some time to the practice of modelling, 
but at the time he had no suspicion of the 
cause. As all the requisite colours can be ob- 
tained from vegetable matter, and as the use of 
mineral colouring seems to lead to such deplor- 
able results, the subject should be carefully in- 
vestigated by those working with wax.—Man- 
chester Guardian. 

Ductiuity oF IRon.—<A very astonishing in- 
stance of the ductility of iron, has lately been 
produced at the “Brown Iron Works,” Bir- 
mingham, England. It is in the form of a 
book, the leaves of which are of iron rolled so 
fine that they do not exceed in thickness a piece 
of ordinary paper. The volume is neatly bound 
in red morocco, contains forty-four of these me- 
tallic leaves, and the whole is only the fifteenth 
of an inch thick. This certainly is a very sur- 
prising proof not only of the malleable nature 











of iron, but of the perfection to which machinery 
for its manufacture has been brought; and 
though we do not yet see the practical advantage 
of rolling the substance alluded to, to so extreme 
a degree of fineness, the fact, as an evidence of 
high attainment in art, is a very honorable and 
gratifying one.—N. A. and U. 8. Gazette. 





























TO NIAGARA.® 

It is an hour when man forgets his dreams of vain am- 
bition ; 

When childhood’s brightest pictures fade before thy glori- 
ous vision. 

All hushed is every wandering thought of earthly pride 
or power ; 

Niagara—I feel indeed it is thy triumph hour. 

I shout to thee—my voice is lost in thy o’erwhelming 
thunder ; 

I fain would fear thee, but all fear is lost in love and 
wonder, 

The hour is thine—the power is thine ;—and at thy 
shrine while kneeling, 

I feel it is no time or place for selfish fear or feeling. 


And yet not thine—the hand that erst walled back the 
rolling ocean, 

And once long since, outstretched in love, calmed down 
its wild commotion ; 

The hand that poured thy waters out, hath placed their 
bounds before them ; 

The arm which gave them all their power is still extend- 
ed o'er them. f 

Tis strangely sweet to think on this, but sweeter still 
and stranger, 

To feel that arm is round me now, to guard me from the 
danger. 




























‘Tis moonlight—and the silvery rays with thy wild spray 
are blending, 

And lovingly o’er all the scene, thy glorious bow is 
bending. 

The promised bow—which like the love of which it is a 
token, 

Rests o’er the raging waters still; by day or night un- 
broken. 

What though the hves it weareth now, are fainter far and 
fewer 

Than those which the bright sunlight gives—its promise 
is as sure. 










Yet as up from the boiling flood it arches to thy crest, 

Till on the very waters edge it calmly sinks to rest, 

I seem the moment to forget its glorious evangel, 

And fancy it the gleaming sword of some bright guar- 
dian angel: 

Who, through the watches of the night, standeth all stern 
anil lonely, 

To say unto thy waters wild Thus far—and thus far 
only. 











And thou sweet evening star, adown thy Heavenly path- 
way wending, 
And to the grandeur of the hour thy own calm beauty 











lending, 

1 love thy presence—and to feel thy influence o’er me 
stealing, 

It stills the throbbing of the heart; it calms all fearful 
feeling. 





*The above lines were written after an evening spent 
at Niagara previous to a voyage’to Europe. So far as 
regards the comparison of impressions, the writer can in 
every instance endorse them now, save those referred 
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to in the last stanzas, which as yet he has had no oppor- 
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Nor are such gentle thoughts as thine unmeet for such 


an hour, 


They seem to say that heavenly love pervades almighty 


power. 


And now farewell—and ere again thy view shall rise be- 


fore me, 


The snow-capped summit of Mount Blane shall hang in 


grandeur oer me, 


And rising far o'er vine-elad bills, and sunny-vales elysian, 
The bald peaks of the Appenines shall greet my raptured 


vision. 


And I shall stand by Lomond’s pile, Vesuvius’ fiery moun- 


tain, 


Geneva’s lake, Loch Katrine’s wave—Tivoli's classic 


fountain. 


And yet not these, nor all the wealth of human art or 


power ; 


The gothie glory of Milan, or Pisa’s wondrous tower ; 
The noble pile of Westminster with storied arch and 


aisles ; 


The cenotaph of regal power which glitters at Ver- 


sailles ; 


The Grecian’s pride—the Parthenon; or that majestic Dome 
Which towers in stately grandeur o’er the monuments of 


Rome ; 


Not these, in story or in song all glorious though they be, 
Shall dim thy glory—or can mar my holy thoughts of 


thee. 


And should perchance in other lands my footsteps wan- 


der yet, 


Until, all reverently, they press the mount of Olivet ; 
Until I stand where He hath stood, and rest where He 


hath rested, 


And lean me on the very well, whose waters He hath 


tasted, 


Although around Gethsemane hang memories purer, 


holier ; 


And at the foot of Calvary, may bend my spirit lowlier ; 
Yet even there, this hour shall wear no fading evanescence; 
For | have known His power here—have felt His awful 


presence. 
Niagara, 6th mo. 18th, 1850. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Evroprean INTELLIGENCE.—The Steamships Ca- 


nada and Baltic, from Liverpool, with dates re- 


spectively, to the 28th and 29thult., arrived at New 
York on the 9th inst. 


The Steamship Africa, which left Liverpool on 
the 25th ult., for New York, got ashore off Belfast, 


and returned. She was not seriously injured. 


Eneianp.—The further prosecution of the search 
for Sir John Franklin, is to be given up for the 
present. 

Kossuth arrived at Southampton on the 23d ult., 
and was reeeived by the Mayor and a great assem- 
blage of citizens, with much enthusiasm. 

The frigate Mississippi, with most of the Hun- 
garian companions of Kossuth, sailed from Gibral- 
ter on the 15th ult., for New York. 

The Royal Commissioners have voted £5000 to 
—— Paxton, the designer of the Crystial Palace. 
Paxton, Fox and Corbitt have been knighted 
by the Queen. 

The Duchess of Angouleme, daughter of Louis 
16th, died.on the 19th ult., leaving two millions of 
francs to her nephew, the Compte de Chambord. 
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France. — The lowing is a list of the new 
French ministry :—M. Corbin, Attorney Gereral of 
the Court of Appeals, Minister of Justice; im. Tur- 
ot, Ancient Peer of France, Foreign Affairs; M. 
C. Giraud, member of the Institute, Public Instruc- 
tion; M. de Thorigny, former Advocate General of 
the Court ef Appeals, Paris, Minister of Interior ; 
M. de Cassibianca, Commerce ; M. Lacrosse, Public 
Works; Gen. St. Arnaud, War; M. H. Fortoul, 
Marine; M. Blondel, Inspector General of Finance, 
Minister of Finance. M.C. Giraud performs the 
functions of Minister of Justice in the absence of 
M. Corbin. M. Turgot, Foreign Affairs, is charged 
with the Finances in the absence of Blondel. M. 
Prefect of the Haute Garonne, is appoint- 

ed Prefeet of Police, in place of Carlier. 

Prior to the above formation, M. Billault had 
been called a second time by the President, but ne- 
gotiations were broken off by his having insisted on 
introducing Victor Lefranc and M. Duclerc into the 
cabinet, which the President objected to, and sent 
for M. Cassabianca, when the above cabinet was 
formed. 

The President is still understood to be in favour 
of universal suffrage, but is not inclined to draw his 
pen abruptly across the present law. The new 
cabinet is stated generally to be quite as unex- 
ceptionable as any that have preceded them. 

The Prefect of the Creuse suspended Conca- 
tin, Mayor of Royere, for presiding at a patriotic 
dinner lately given to M. Nadaud, a representative 
of the Mountain. 

The ministerial crisis had operated most preju- 
dicially on business in Paris; the rate of discount 
had fallen 1} or 14 per cent, and it was difficult to 
find employment for money even at that. 

The subject of Prince de Joinville being a can- 
didate for the Presidency, is renewed by the Paris 
press, and attracts some attention. 


Sparn.—A letter published in the Heraldo, states 
that General Concha had transported to Jolo several 
lawyers and retailers of tobacco, who had been in 
correspondence with the Cuban invaders. The 
American prisoners were performing quarantine at 
Vigo—their punishment was thought to rest a great 
deal with the United States government, from whom 
reparation for the New Orleans insult had been de- 
manded ; and if this reparation is satisfactory, it is 
said the prisoners will soon reap the benefit of an 
act of Amnesty, which will allow them to returnto 
their own country. 

The Madrid Gazette of the 19th ult., contains a 
royal decree, declaring valid dy oa ail contracts, 


and other legal agreed to and signed in foreign 
countries, oneal their contents be conformable 


to the laws of Spain, that the contracting parties be 
legally qualified to conclude such acts, and that all 
the formalities required by the laws of the coun- 
tries in which they were sigued have been compli- 


ed with. 

Iraty.—A rumor was prevalent at Paris, of the 
death of the Pope, but no official intelligence to 
that effect had received. The state of the 
Pope’s health, however, at last advices, rendered 
such an event not improbable. 

Various changes were taking place in the diplo- 
matic circles. 

Avstxia.—A plenipotentiary from the U. States 
had arrived at Vienna, to negotiate a postal treaty 
with Austria. 

It is stated that the Austrian Cabinet has recent- 
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ly addressed'a note to the British and French Go. 
vernments, in reply to their protest inst Austria 
entering with all her States into the Germanic con- 
federation. This letter asserts that Austria denies 
the right of France and England to interfere in this 
question, and states that she will recognise no 
other judge than the Diet, if she should call for a 
decision on the subject. 


Cape or Goop Horr.—Advices from the Colony 
to 9th mo. 12th, had been received, from which it 
appears that the state of affairs on the frontier was 
most disastrous, and additional troops, to the num- 
ber of 10,000, will, it is said, be required to restore 
peace in the disaffected districts. 


‘ a from Balize, state that hur- 
ricanes, severe gales, thunder, lightning, and rain 
had been of almost daily occurrence for several 
weeks. A severe earthquake had also been felt, 


causing much alarm among the inhabitants. A\] 
the low lands were completely inundated. 


Mextico.—At latest accounts a large part of the 
city of Matamoras was in possession of Caravaial, 
and little doubt existed that the remaining portion 
would soon fall into his hands. Two disastrous 
fires had occurred in the city, destroying the Cus- 
tom House with its contents, Devine’s stores, and 
several blocks of buildings. From the city of 
Mexico, we learn that the British Minister has had 
an official interview with President Arista, at which 
he demanded an early and final answer to Lord 
Palmerston’s despatches. It is reported that the 
British agents will blockade the ports of Mexico, 
unless a satisfactory answer is given. 


Orecon.—A Convention of Delegates in Oregon 
Territory, was held at Cowlitz, on the 29th of the 
8th month, to take into consideration the propriety 
of organizing a separate territorial government for 
that portion of the territory lying north of the Co- 
lumbia river, to be designated as Columbia Terri- 
tory. A committee was appointed to prepare a 
suitable memorial to Congress on the subject. 


New Grenapva.—The insurrection inthis country 
has been effectually quelled, and the leader, 
Borrero, taken prisoner. 


Domestic.—In the Circuit Court of the U. States 
at Boston, persons were empanelled to try the in- 
dictment against Robert Morris, (colored lawyer,) 
for aiding in the rescue of the fugitive slave S ad 
rach. The followingare thequestions to which the 
jurors were obliged to give satisfactory answers be- 
fore being sworn on the panel: 

1. Have you expressed or formed any opinion re- 
lative to the matter now to be tried? 

2. Are you sensible of any prejudice or bias 
therein? 

3. Have you formed an opinion that the law of 
the United States, known as the Fugitive Slave Law 
of 1850, is unconstitutional; so that you cannot 
convict a person indicted under it for that reason, 
if the facts alleged in the indictment are proved, 
and the Court hold the statute to be constitutional 4 

4. Do you hold any opinion upon the subject of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, so called, which will in- 
duce you to refuse to convict a person indicted 
under it, if the facts set forth in-the indictment, and 
constituting the offence, are proved against him, 
and > Court direct you that the law is constitu- 
tional? 





